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of air is prevented; consequently, it can be saved and put
aside to be used again. The taps will require, of course,
to be packed in alternate layers, commencing with the
charcoal on the bottom of the box, to the thickness of
about % of an inch, and finishing with a layer about
the thickness of the first; the intermediate layers of the
charcoal need not be more than one-third the thickness of
the first and last layers. Sufficient space must be left every
way for the expansion of the steel taps by the heat; other-
wise, as they become heated, they will bend and damage
each other. After the packing is completed and the lid of the
box put on, it will require to be lutecl with clay or loam (in
order to exclude the atmospheric air), after which, the box
and its contents must be put in a suitable furnace or hollow
fire, and the whole heated to a cherry-red heat. The fire
must not be urged, as a certain amount of time is essential
to allow the contents of the box to be uniformly heated
throughout. When the whole arrives at the proper heat,
the box may be drawn to the mouth of the fire, the lid
removed, and each tap taken out separately and immersed
endways (screw end foremost) and perpendicularly in the
water; or the box may be drawn out of the fire, and the
whole of the taps immersed at once direct from the box in
the water. It is obvious that it is a more expeditious way
of hardening to immerse them all at once. But then they
are more likely to become crooked than if they were taken
out of the box separately, and immersed perpendicularly
and slowly into the water. If the hardening tank is made
of iron, and the method of immersing the whole of the taps
at once is adopted, it will be well to sink a piece of board
to the bottom of the tank for the taps to fall upon; the